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orders of the said school, should, with the 
approbation of the overseers thereof, be re- 
ceived, admitted, taught and instructed—the 
rich at rates, and the poor to be 
maintained and schooled for nothing.” 

The charter for the establishment of the 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, - | Putslic School “vas. with ali the privi- 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, leges and d for; these, however, 
’ not being deemed sufficient, application was 
PHILADELPHIA. made by such of the ioners as were 
living its the year 1701, to the proprietor, 
For“ The Friend.” one Sa = orf the ee - i: 

; . “— ; ‘ confirmation t id charter, which, 
Liberal Set umadaee oe Bis Co. says, “ being well weighed and considered by 


me, I greatly favour the good inclinations, 
and just and laudable desires, and conscien- 
tious regard of the said petitioners and people 
for the education, instruction, and literature 
of their children and posterity, and more 

cially their care and concern for the poor 
on that behalf. Therefore,” &c.,—granting 
the powers and privileges as ted. 

This, the first charter for a Public School 
mee by William Penn, bears date at Phi- 
adelphia the 25th of the Eighth month, 1701, 
six days before his embarking on his last 
voyage for England; he cs ge abreaegr ship the 
31st of the month, and departing from the 


In the article published in No. 21 of “ The 
Friend,” on the subject of Education and 
Schools, there is some notice of the origin of 
Friends’ School in this city, and an extract 

iven from a charter granted by William 

‘enn to incorporate it. 

The words of the extract are indeed “ weigh- 

ty,” and set forth the concern and liberal views 
of the proprietor and his fellow-members con- 
cerning education. But there are other mat- 
ters contained in the official instruments 
relative to the establishment of the Public 
School in Philadelphia, which are deserving 
of being placed before the present generation, | shores of his province, never to return. 
2 monuments of the labours and exertions of! ‘The instrument co in the follow- 
the first settlers and rulers of Pennsylvania for | ing comprehensive la o: * Wiliam Peli, 
the education and welfare of the youth, and | true and absolute Proprietary and Governor- 
the general prosperity of the inhabitants of} in-chief of the Province of Pennsylvania and 
the province ; connected with some notice of | Territories thereunto belonging: To all to 
the inducements for leaving the land of their| whom these presents shall. come, sendeth 
nativity to settle ina then, almost wilderness, | greeting. Whereas Charles the Second, late 
and the justice to the natives observed by | King of England, &c., by his letters-patent, 
the proprietor. Some of these are noticed in | bearing date the fourth day of March, in the 
the following statement :— 

The first charter for a Public School in 








grant unto me, my heirs and assigns, the said 


Philadelphia was granted by the Lieutenant | province, and absolute propriety thereof, with | 


Governor William Markham, and the council 
of the province of Pennsylvania, in the Twelfth | men there, to make laws for the good and 
month, 1697, upon the petition of “ Samuel | happy government of the same, with divers 
Carpenter, Edward Shippen, Anthony Morris, | other powers, preeminences, jurisdictions, 
James Fox, David Lloyd, William Southby, | privileges, and immunities therein specified. 
and John Jones, on behalf of themselves, and | And, whereas, I, with a large colony of the 
the rest of the People called Quakers, mem- 
bers of their Monthly Meeting at Philadel- | enjoyment of the liberty of our consciences in 
phia,” setting forth “ that it was the desire of | matters of religion, and of those other privi- 
many that a school should be set up and up-|leges and advantages in the said patent grant- 
held in the said town of Philadelphia, where | ed, as well to me the said proprietary and go- 
poor children might be freely maintained, 
taught and educated in good literature, until 
they should be fit to be put apprentices, or 
capable to be masters or ushers in the said 
school. Requesting the governor and council 
to ordain, that at the said town of Philadel- 
phia a Public School might be founded, where 
all children and servants, male and female, 
whose parents, guardians, or masters, might 
be willing to subject them to the rules and 


full power to me, by the assent of the free- 


own risk, costs, pains, and charges, settled and 
planted the same; the soil also of the said 
province being first by me purchased of the 
Indian natives ; and forasmuch as by the laws 
of the said province since enacted, the gover- 
nor.and council have power toverect and order 
all Public Schools of Literature and Science ; 
And whereas,” &c.,—reciting the application 


three and thirtieth year of his reign, did) 





to Lieutenant Governor William Markham, 
and the grant by him and the council, which 
is confirmed, and the Public School erected 
and founded, to be kept forever in the said 
town of Philadelphia, or in some convenient 
place adjacent, with authority to erect conve- 
nieut houses for thesparpese, the Monthly 
Meeting to appoint the overseers, masters, 
ushers, mistresses, and poor children of the 
said school. The corporate name to be, “ ‘The 
Overseers of the Public School, founded in 
Philadelphia, at the request, costs and charges 
of the people of God called Quakers :” to 
have perpetual succession, and to be capable 
of receiving, holding, and granting lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, goods and chattels, for 
the use of the said school. 

It being deemed proper to have a charter 
with more extensive powers and privileges, a 
fresh application was made for the purpese, 
and granted by William Penn, in an instru- 
ment of writing, dated the 22d of the Fifth 
month, 1708. ‘The preamble of which. con- 
tains the words quoted in the article first no- 
ticed, but not being correctly printed, are 
here inserted with those immediately follow- 
ing. ‘“ Whereas the prosperity and welfare of 
any people depends, in a great measure, upon 
the good education of youth, and their early 
instruction in the principles of true religion 


und virtue, and (aalifying thet to torve thelr - 


country and themselves by breeding them in 
reading, writing, and learning of languages, 
and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their 
sex, age, and degree, which cannot be effected 
in any manner so well as by erecting schovls 
for the purposes aforesaid. And whereas my 
trusty and well beloved friends, Samuel Car- 
penter, the elder, Edward Shippen, Griffith 
Owen, Thomas Story, Anthony Morris, Rich- 
ard Hill, Isaac Norris, John Jones, William 
Southby, Nicholas Waln, James Logan, Ca- 
leb Pusey, Rowland Ellis, Samuel Preston, 
and James Fox, on behalf of themselves and 
other inhabitants of the said province, have 
represented to me, that for the honour and 


| service of God, and of the said province, they 
people of God, called Quakers, for the free | 


desire to erect, support, and maintain a Pub- 
lic School in the town of Philadelphia, where 
poor children, of both sexes, may be taught 
and instructed in reading, writing, working, 
and other good and useful literature, and 


vernor, as also to said people, did transport | maintained gratis; and the children and ser- 
ourselves into the said province, and at our | vants of the rich may be taught and instruct- 


ed at reasonable rates.” The persons named, 


are authorized to build, erect, found, and esta- 
blish, in the town and county of Philadelphia, 
“one Public School, to consist of such and so 
many masters, mistresses, ushers and teach- 
ers, and for the maintaining, clothing, and 
sustaining such, and so many poor children, 
of both sexes, in reading, writing, works, 


a 
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languages, arts and sciences, as to the over- 
seers, herein after named, of the said school, 
or the overseers thereof for the time being, 
shall seem requisite or convenient.” It is 
then incorporated with the name slightly 
changed, placed under the care of fifteen dis- 
creet and religious persons of the People called 
Quakers, who are the persons before mention- 
ed, who are to have a common seal, with the 
motto, “Good Instruction is better than 
Riches.” Invested with power to receive and 
hold estates for the school, and establish any 
number of schools in the city and county of 
Philadelphia they may judge expedient. 

This charter seems to hold up the idea of a 
school of arts and sciences, for the cultivation 
of the physical as well,as the mental powers, 
and for the entire support of poor children 
in every respect, embracing the education 
of youth in the fullest and most compre- 
hensive mode. The number of the overseers 
is fixed, and their appointment, and that of 
the officers, &c., is taken from the care of 
the Monthly Meeting, who found the affairs 
difficult to manage. But it appears that the 
powers granted were not considered yet suffi- 
ciently ample, for another charter was issued 
by William Penn in 1711, reciting all the 
preceding ones, and stating that it was repre- 
sented that by enlarging the powers and pri- 
vileges, the good ends intended would be bet- 
ter answered and effected. It then states, 
«‘ That I being desirous to give all further due 
encouragement to so pious and useful an un- 
dertaking, do hereby, for me and my heirs 
will and ordain, that the said Public School, 
erected and founded by virtue of the former 
grants, herein before recited, shall forever 
hereafter be incorporated, called and known 
by the name of the Overseers of the Public 
. School, founded.by charter in the town and 
county of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Fifteen discreet and religious persons are 
to be the overseers of the said school. 

The houses and buildings already erected 
by virtue of any of the charters, to remain 
and continue for the uses and purposes of the 
school, according to the design. The over- 
seers authorized to erect, from time to time, 
as they may think convenient and requisite in 
the town and county of Philadelphia, any num- 
ber of houses and buildings for places of 
instruction of the scholars, and for the dwel- 
ling and abode of masters, mistresses, ushers, 
teachers, scholars, officers and servants be- 
longing, and to belong to said school ; and to 
make all rules and regulations necessary for 
the government thereof. Ample powers are 
given to receive and hold estates for the use of 
the schools without limit. 

The Public Schools established under these 
charters have continued unto the present day. 
Some of the overseers were persons eminent 
for learning “and virtue. Among the teach- 
ers, were Charles Thomson, afterwards Sec- 
retary to Congress; Anthony Benezet, the 
philanthropist, and Robert Proud, the histo- 
rian. ‘Thousands have been educated at these 
seminaries, many of whom attained conspicu- 
ous stations in civil and religious” society. 
Munificent gifts and legacies have been be- 
stowed for the support of these schools, and a 
























THE FRIEND. 


large number of childreu have freely partaken’ own grenadiers, when parading in front of the 
of their benefits ; and although in latter times! Admiralty. Buildings, individually large, be- 
this corporation does not appear as bright in' come thus collectively fittle, assuming a lock 
view as formerly, yet it is silently an instru-|of sameness and constraint, and at no season 
ment of diffusing some good ; and perhaps the|is this more striking than in winter, when 
day may come when it will again shine with streets, rivers, squares, and roofs, are all co- 
its full meridian lustre. vered by one monotonous white, while the 
misty character of the atmosphere permits 
few of the distant outlines to be distinctly seen, 
so that the whole assumes a spectral and un- 
Pictures and Sketches of Petersburgh. substantial air. ‘The last place in the world 
to which the lover of the picturesque ought to 
It was a bold project of Peter the Great to direct his steps is Petersburgh, particularly in 
found the metropolis of the Russian Empire! winter. In the summer there is at least some 
on a site presenting such formidable obstacles variety for the eye to feast on. ‘The broad 
to the enterprise. Situated on the river Neva, arms of the Neva are then dotted with ships 
near the Gulf of Figen, partly upon some land boats; not crowded, for it would indeed 
islands in the mouth of the river, and partly | require mighty fleets to crowd the Neva. It 
upon the continent, the ground on which it/is true, they would find it difficult to get there, 
now stands, was only a vast morass, occupied| unless they were flat-bottomed, for no vessel 
by a few fishermen’s huts, prior to 1703. In|drawing more than six or eight feet of water 
that year, it is recorded, Peter built a small|is ever able to come up to the quays of Pe- 
hut for himself, and some wretehed wooden|tersburg. The houses, too, as the snow melts 
hovels. From these small beginnings rose|away, lose their airy, unsubstantial look, and 
the imperial city of Petersburgh, to which, in| seem to obtain a firm footing again, while the 
less than nine years, the seat of empire was| roofs, mostly of iron, and of a bright green 
transferred from Moscow, and the population of| colour, present an agreeable contrast to the 
which, at the present time, probably exceeds|azure cupolas of the churches and the gilt 
half a million. spires. ‘To see all this, however, the stranger 
The Foreign Quarterly, in one of its late| must be content to raise himself above the 
numbers, contains a review of “ Pictures andj ordinary level of those among whom he holds 
Sketches of Petersburgh,” a work of recent|his temporary residence ; for as the city no 
publication, by J. G. Kohl. The following| where presents a natural elevation, it is only 
abstract of the article is presented to the|from the top of some lofty building that a 
readers of “ The Friend,” in the hope that it|panoramic view can be obtained. For this 
may agreeably contribute to their entertain-|purpose no place is better suited than the 
ment and information. central tower of the Admiralty, which appears 
to have been built for the purpose. It stands 
in the very centre of all the most important 
streets and buildings of the Russian metro- 
polis, and is provided, at difierent heights, 
with circular galleries, from the highest of 
which the city may be surveyed like a map. 
‘The Admiralty, the Winter Palaee, and the 
Palace of the Hermitage, are built along the 
Neva, where they occupy a space of ground of 
about an English mile in length, by about 
1000 feet in breadth. This, it will be admit- 
ted, is a tolerably large site for three houses. 
Of course, a good deal of ground is left un- 
covered, including the plashtshad, or square 
of the Admiralty, where the emperor almost 
daily reviews some of his troops, and where, 
during the Easter-week, the humbler classes 
may be seen to most advantage, while in- 
dulging in the wild but disciplined exercises of 
their national diversions. From the summit 
of the tower we may behold the vast store of 
timber piled up in the inner yards; the men- 
of-war upon their stocks, ready to glide upon 
their destined element; and carrying our 
glance across the Neva, we are surprised by 
the aspect of the formidable citadel, bristling 
exceedingly monotonous to a stranger; and|with artillery. A citadel built in the very 
even the buildings, large as they are, appear | heart of a city announces too plainly the ob- 
often mean, when compared with the breadth | ject of its being. To defend the town against 
of the streets, and the majestic course of the|a foreign invader, it would be worse than use- 
several channels through which the Neva/less; let us hope that it may never be des- 
winds its way to the sea. The extreme flat-|tined to direct against the defenceless capital 
ness of the ground adds to this effect. Palaces,|those murderous engines} which, from the 
worthy of mountains for their pedestals, stand | place they now occupy, must always be harm- 
grouped in endless rows, like the emperor’s|less to an enemy. 


es 
For “‘ The Friend.” 























Peter the Great was resolved that the 
inhabitants of his capital should not be at a 
loss for etbow reofi; when he laid out 
Petersburgh, he destined at once a superficies 
of fifty square versts for the new city, and this 
allowed him to make his streets wide, his 
parade places spacious, and to leave ample 
room for the most advantageous display of all 
his public buildings. The city has gone on 
stretching ever since, but has not yet filled 
out the original frame designed by its founder, 
and another century will certainly elapse 
before the inhabitants of Petersburgh will 
experience any necessity to economise their 
ground-rents by building one city upon the 
top of another, as has been done in so many 
of the continental capitals. The spacious- 
ness, which characterizes every part of the 
“Northern Palmyra,” as the desert-circled 
city of palaces has not unaptly been denomi- 
nated, though it imparts to every thing an air 
of magnificence and newness, has the effect of 
altogether preventing the development of the 
picturesque. Petersburgh, therefore, with all 
its architectural splendour, soon becomes 
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On looking at the map, it will be seen that 
Petersburgh has been built on the delta of the 
Neva, which discharges itself into the sea 
through some eight or ten channels, forming 
a multitude of islands of ditferent sizes. ‘The 
principal part of the city stands on the south 
side of the main branch of the river; on the 
islands opposite the buildings are more scat- 
tered, and some are entirely occupied by pub- 
lic gardens, and by the villas of the Russian 
noblesse. ‘Towards the south of the Admi- 
ralty, will be seen three principal streets radi- 
ating from the central point formed by the 
tower already spoken of. These streets are 
called prospekts, a name given in Petersburgh 
to all the more important streets; but those 
now under consideration are. the prospekts 
par excellence, and of these the Nevskoi 
Prospect forms the great central artery 
through which the life-blood of the city may 
be said to be constantly circulating. It is to 
Petersburgh more than Regent Street is to 
London, or Broadway to New York. It 
is at once a great business thoroughfare, like 
Cheapside, and a fashionable lounge, like the 
Italian Boulevard in Paris; and a stranger 
taking up his position in front of the Admi- 
ralty may look down the busy street, carry- 
ing his glance along magnificent palaces and 
brilliant shops, through the markets of the 
suburbs, to the adjoining village of Okhta, 
the only locality of older date than the great 
Peter; and beyond these the eye may lose 
itself in the gloomy bottomless morasses, by 
which the splendid capital is on all sides en- 
compassed. Armed with a good telescope, a 
man may see from the Admiralty Square 
what is going on in the most remote quarters ; 
and, if he can forget the tyrannical exercise 
of despotic power which was required to 
make so splendid a city spring into life among 
the inhospitable marshes, many objects will 
presentthemselves well calculated to awaken 
not only admiration but delight. The total 
absence of mendicity, and of all those wretch- 
ed objects who in so many cities studiously 
display their sufferings and deformities, can- 
not fuilto strike a new arriver. The lower 
classes are evidently well fed, and well clothed, 
though their diet would not perhaps stimulate 
the appetite of a London beggar, nor their 
costume excite the envy of even the humblest 
among our mechanics. A sheep-skin caftan, 
the model apparently of those monstrosities, 
known among us by the euphonious appellation 
of Taglionis, forms the chief clothing of every 
Russian of the lower, and, in general, also of 
the middle classes, though, among the latter, 
it must be owned, the swallow-tail has of late 
been making fearful inroads. Black bread 
and cabbage are the customary fare of the 
merits man; but, coarse ag they may seem, 
custom has endeared them to him, and he 
would not relish the most refined luxuries, if 
black bread and cabbage did not form the basis 
of his meal. «What is of most importance, his 
wages are sufficient to ensure an abundant 
supply of the two staple articles of his diet, 
and when old and infirm, he returns to his 
village, and depends for support upon his 
feudal lord. It is to the state of cigs ac- 
cordingly, in which the rural population is 


still held, that Petersburgh owes the absence 
of importunate beggars, or of those painful 
objects of compassion, who, with us, parade 
their sufferings as a silent but more powerful 
appeal than any that the sturdy mendicant has 
to advance. Slavery enervates the mind both 
of the slave and his master, but it begets a 
connection that never exists between the free 
labourer and his employer. The serf, though 
he forfeits the power of independent action, 
retains at least the right of looking to his 
lord for a maintenance; he must submit un- 
murmuring to oppression; but he knows at 
least that he cannot in his old age be left to 
starve. ‘The striking contrast between luxury 
and misery is less painfully observed in the 
Russian than in any other European capital. 

The houses in Petersburgh are rarely more 
than one or two stories high, except in the 
most thickly peopled quarters, where the 
rising value of the ground has of late years 
led to the construction of a few houses of four 
or five stories. They are of rare occurrence, 
however, and are still looked upon as archi- 
tectural monsters by the native Russians, who 
for the most part detest the idea of having to 
mount staircases within their own homes. 
The houses of Petersburgh, however, make 
up for want of height, by the immense space 
of ground which they often cover, and by the 
number of human beings which they often 
contain. The Winter Palace is supposed to 
afford shelter to no less than 6000 regular 
inmates. In the Military Hospital, 4000 beds 
are made up for patients alone. ‘The Found- 
ling Hospital contains 7000 children, and the 
corps of Cadets includes at all times several 
thousand pupils within its walls. ‘There are 
private houses in Petersburgh that bring in 
revenues of fifiy and a hundred thousand 
rubles, or from two © five thousand pounds 
sterling, to their owners. Kohl mentions one 
house, in which theré was an extensive ba- 
zaar on one side of the ground-floor, while on 
the other side, a whole colony of English, 
French, and German traders and mechanics 
had established themselves. On the first floor 
dwelt a couple of senators, yet several other 
families of wealth and consideration occupied 
spacious suits of apartments there. On the 
second floor was a school of great celebrity, 
and most of the professors and teachers had 
established themselves there with their fami- 
lies. In the back buildings of the same house, 
independently of many obscure individuals, 
there was a complete mob of majors, colo- 
nels, and retired generals, besides an Arme- 
nian priest, and a German pastor. 

“ All Petersburgh might have been swal- 
lowed up in its own marshes; vet if this one 
house had been left, there would have remain- 
ed a little political community, in which every 
rank would have been represented. When 
such a house burns down, 200 families at 
once are left without a home. To hunt out 
an acquaintance in such a building is a real 
trial for a man’s patience. Ask a butshnik, 
(the policeman stationed in the street,) and 
he will tell you that he is tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the one side of the house, but 
knows nothing about the side which you are 
desirous of exploring. Ask the inmates of the 




























house, and you are by no means certain of 
the information you desire, for those residing 
under the same roof are not in the habit of 
looking upon one another as neighbours. There 
would scarcely be any thing hyperbolical in 





saying, that almost every house in Peters- 


burgh is a little town. To see them from the 


street, you would hardly be prepared for their 
extent, but once enter the podyasde or gate- 
way, and you will be astonished to find your- 
self in a courtyard, perhaps where a regiment 
of cavalry might perform its evolutions, while 
the endless succession of back buildings, pass- 
ages, and side buildings, form a most aston- 
ishing labyrinth.” 


(To be concluded.) 
== 
Neither the wisdom nor the eloquence of 


man is the power of God; and, while I be- 
lieve that the highest soaring of human 
imagination, combined with the most power- 
ful oratory, devoted to sacred things in the 
mere will of man, cannot give spirit, nor 
work any inward change beyond the entrance 
of the “ itching ear ;” T-also believe that the 
gospel is often truly and effectually preached 
in the few and sayory words of the contrite 


minister, who is almost afraid to open his lips 


in the name of the Lord.—Zancock. 


There are those, who if not admitted to 
the communion table, the Supper of the 
Lamb, it will not be because they were not 
bidden, but becanse they were in the same 
state as those formerly bidden, not ready; 
being full of, or employed too much about 
things lawful in themselves, but pursued to 
the hindering their acceptance.—Savery. 


Marriage.—“ Happiness, to be enduring, 
must proceed from a mutual attachment ; and, 
as in a mercantile concern, its prosperity can- 
not be permanent when one partner is con- 
stantly drawing upon the resources of the 
other, without supplying his fair proportion of 
the capital, and promoting the interests of the 


firm ; so in the matrimonial venture, the house 


must stop payment if divided against itself.” 


Reading.—Coleridge, in a lecture deliver- 
ed upwards of twenty years ago, divided read- 
ers into four classes: comparing the first to 
an hour-glass; their reading, like the sand, 
runs in and out, leaving not a trace behind. 
A second class resembling a sponge, which 
imbibes every thing, and returns it in nearly 
the same state, only a little soiled. The third, 
to a jelly-bag, or filter—which allows all that 
is pure to pass away, and retains only the re- 
fuse and the dregs. The fourth, of which he 
trusted there were many, to the slaves in the 
diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting 
aside all that is worthless, preserve only the 
pure gem. 


_— 

Short sermons and brief readings, suit 
diminutive memories. 

That which is easily remembered, is long- 
est present. 
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FALSE PROPHETS. 


In the year 1212 it was prophesied by an 
ingenious seer that the Mediterranean sea 
would be dried up, and that believers could go 
to Jerusalem on foot. Italy, it is said, became 
crowded with German pilgrims, but the sea 
obstinately refused to depart. 

In 1524 great terror pervaded all Europe, 
from the prediction of John Stofferous, a 
mathematician and astrologer of Suabia, that 
a great deluge was approaching. Many of 
reputation, as wise men, coincided with him, 
and books on books were sent forth warning 
the people to prepare, and suggesting means 
of escape from the inundation. In France, 
the terror was so great that many were near 
madness, and some built up arches to save 
themselves. President Auriol, of Thoulouse, 
built up four high pillars, with a boat at the 
top; which, however, was not needed, as no 
deluge came. This prophet, however, nothing 
daunted, though the stars were against him, 
continued to prophesy, and predicted the end 
of the world in 1586, which we may conclude 
did not take place. 

A Lutheran minister, by the name of Mi- 
chael Stifelius, in an arithmetical sermon, pre- 
dicted the end of the world-in 1533. He was 
preaching on the very day appointed, and his 
hearers were in great terror, confiding in his 
correctness, when a fierce storm arose, with 
terrific thunder and lightning, which with 
their fears, created inexpressible trouble. But 
soon the storm ceased, the winds were hush- 
ed, and the sky became serene. The people, 
made furious by the deceit practiced on them, 
dragged the prophet from his desk, and beat 
him so severely as nearly to have realized 
his prophecy, as far as himself was con- 
cerned. 

Lord Napier, the inventor of logarithms, 
was among those who prophesied of the end 
of the world at a certain time; but he, like 
many other enthusiasts, outlived his predic- 
tion. 

In the year 1716, two men appeared in 
Cologne who said that they came from Damas- 
cus. The Jesuits of that town went to them, 
and talked with them in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and Chaldaic. They said they were 
come, by order of heaven, to turn men to re- 
pentance. They gave out that they were 
seven hundred years old! Among the rest of 
their prophecies, they predicted that Constan- 
tinople would be destroyed in 1766 ; the true 
God acknowledged by all nations, 1767; a 
valiant man give his testimony to it, 1768 ; 
England to be overflowed, 1769; an earth- 
quake all over the world, 1770; the fall of 
the sun, moon, and stars, 1771; the globe of 
the earth burnt, 1772; the universal judg- 
ment, 1778. , 

All these fanatics had their favourites for a 
season ; and so long as superstition, ignorance, 
and the love of novelty reigns in the breasts 
of men, false prophets will arise, and many 
follow them. And we are taught the constant 
necessity of disseminating true knowledge, 
and advancing that Light which shall scatter 
all the darkness of superstition and spiritual 
ignorance from the human mind.—Northern 
Advocate. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
THE SEARCH AFTER REST. 
When first the Dove, afar and wide, 
Skimmed the dark waters o’er, 
To seek, beyond the heaving tide, 
A green and peaceful shore. 
No leafy bough, nor life-like thing, 
Rose 'mid the swelling main— 
The lone bird sought, with faltering wing, 
The hallowed Ark again. 


And ever thus Man's heart hath traced 
A lone and weary round ; 

But never yet, ’mid Earth’s dark waste, 
A resting place has found. 

The peace for which his spirit yearns 
Is ever sought in vain, 

*Till like the Dove it nomewarp turns, 
And finds its God again. 


The Michigan University has a Cabinet of 
Natural History, containing 38,000 speci- 
mens, Zoological, Geological, &. 
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We insert with pleasure the essay on the edu- 
cation of the children of Friends, (p. 192,) fur- 
nished by a deeply interested and experienced 
member of a neighbouring Yearly Meeting. 
We cordially unite in the sentiments it con- 
veys, believing there is much ground to fear 
that the principles of our young people are in 
great danger from the general and indiscrimi- 
nate reading of authors not one in faith with 
Friends. The hint to parents, that personal 
care should be used to read suitable works to 
their children, after they are procured, is very 
apprepriate, and in mamy parts of the Society 
needs to be practised. We should rejoice to 
see an establishment in this city for the sale 
of suitable books for the use of the Society, 
where all the smaller works of Friends could 
be obtained at low prices, and put up in attrac- 
tive form. Had we such an institution, under 
the care of judicious Friends, many valuable 
treatises, doctrinal, historical, and biographi- 
cal, could be furnished from the literature of 
our own members, and which would supercede 
some not of a stamp calculated to make 
Quakers of our children. 


DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 


A new and very neat edition of Jonathan 
Dymond’s “ Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality,” will be ready for sale in the course of 
a few weeks, at the office of “ The Friend,” 
at a low price. 

It will be printed on superfine paper, of a 
royal octavo size, and it is hoped that the 
cheapness of this edition will insure for this 
work an extensive diffusion. 

The importance of having sound views of 
our moral, social, and political rights and ob- 
ligations, cannot be too highly estimated. 
The ability with which the author of these 
essays exposes the laxity of many popular 
notions and practices, and the sophistry by 
which these are upheld, inspires the hope, 
that, by being placed in the hands of the com- 





munity generally, this work may prove, under 
ze Divine blessing, of great and lasting uti- 
ity. 

The price will be duly announced ; but it is 
not expected to exceed 87} cents for a single 
copy, with a liberal abatement to those who 
take a dozen copies or more. Orders for the 
work, addressed, post paid, to George W. 
Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth street, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


THOUGHTS FUR THE THOUGHTFUL 


Old Humphrey’s Thoughts for the Thought- 
ful, just published by Robert Carter, 58 Canal 
street, New York, is now received, and for 
sale at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Tract Association of Friends. 


An annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on the evening of 
Fourth-day, the 15th instant, at half past 7 
o'clock, in the Committee-room of Mulberry 
street Meeting-house. 

Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Third mo. 8, 1843. 


BELLEMONTE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For Grr.ts. 


Martha S. Newbold, continues her Board- 
ing School for Girls, near the Bristol turnpike, 
four miles from Philadelphia, and one from 
Frankford. 

The course of instruction comprises all the 
ordinary branches of an English education. 

Terms :—Thirty-five dollars per quarter, 
including washing. 

Application may be made at the School, or 
in Philadelphia, to Josiah H. Newbold, No. 
157 North ‘Third street, and No. 145 Frank- 
lin street, or to James S. Newbold, No. 115 
South Fourth street. 


WANTED 


A Friend to act as Steward at Haverford 
School. For further information, apply to 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 272 Spruce_ street ; 
Charles Yarnall, No. 39 Market street; G. 
Stewardson, No. 90 Arch street. 

A Teacher of Reading, and one of Mathe- 
matics, are wanted at Westtown Boarding 
School. Application may be made to Samuel 
Bettle, or ‘Thomas Evans, in Philadelphia ; 
Samuel Hilles, Wilmington ; or Enoch Lewis, 
New Garden. 


An Apprentice wanted at the Plastering 
business. Apply at the office of “ The 
Friend,” No. 50 North Fourth street. 


ESE 


Diep, at his residence in this city, on the 12th of the 
Second month, of pulmonary consumption, Loyp Baty, 
in the 26th year of his age. By attention to the re- 
proofs of instruction in early lite, this beloved youth 
was enabled to walk in “ wisdom’s ways ;” and in his 
sickness and death, afforded the consoling belief, that 
through redeeming mercy, he has been gathered to a 
mansion of everlasting rest and peace. 


—, on the morning of 4th instant, at his residence 
in Upper Darby, near this city, Samugx Ruoaps, a 
minister and member of Darby Monthly Meeting, in 
the 72d year of his age. 
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TRUE HONOUR. 
Above all things live in the fear of God, and 
jn love and tenderness one towards another, 
honouring those who hold fast their integrity 
to the truth and its precious testimonies in old 
age. Let not the enemy that lies in wait to 
destroy, break the band of your peace, by 
setting up men to rule in the church whe have 
never known the death of self, or having once 
known it, have fallen away from it. hile 
ye keep the peace of God unbroken, and 
Christ alone is Master among you, ye can 
communicate one to another of the gifts and 
graces of God. Your concern will be to 
honour him, and not man for his wealth, or 
his gifts; and where the unity of his Holy Spi- 
rit, not the unity of a party is known and-felt, 
ye will daily feel a being the better one for 
another, which will beget a dearness and 
esteem in you towards one another. In that 
dearness and tenderness none will be despised, 
or treated with slight and contempt, when 
they are constrained to speak in your meet- 
ings for the concerns of the church, or their 
voice disregarded as if they were not mem- 
bers of the same body. But when ye meet 
together about the Lord’s work, seeking with 
one consent to exalt the name of the Lord, 
and to honour it above yourselves, and your 
own merits, ye will patiently listen to, and 
duly value the sentiments one of another, ac- 
eording to their justness and the savour of 
Truth attending them, and not because of their 
riches or their poverty, or of the low or 
high standing of one another among men. 
Let none seek exaltation, nor cherish the wish 
to bear sway in the household of God; but 
know this, the humblest and most self-deny- 
ing, not those who have the highest opinions 
of themselves, are most highly honoured of 
God, and fittest to do his service. And they 
who are most long suffering and patient, are 
most like to Christ the Head. Such will not 
condem the guiltless, like those of old, who 
said, “we have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die ;” but his virtue and his forgiving 
spirit will shine in them and so make itself 
knowa. 





TRUE DISCERNMENT. 


They that enjoy the life and substance, and feed 
daily upon the bread that comes down from 
heaven, have a quick sense, and discerning of 
things presented to them, and know them that 
are of the earthly, by their earthly savour, 
from those that are heavenly with their hea- 
venly savour. ‘They know what feeds the 
head, and the wit, and carnal reason, and what 
will nourish the immortal soul, and so come to 
be fixed, and are not ready to feed upon un- 
savory food, nor to be easily tossed nor 
troubled at evil tidings. ‘They eannot be 
drawn after one thing or man by affection, 
nor set against another by prejudice. The 
true balance of a sound judgment, settled in 
the Divine knowledge, according to the meas- 
ure that the Father hath bestowed, keeps 
such steady in their way, both in their own 
testimony and conversation, and also in their 
dealing with others. In such doth the Truth 
shine, and such are the true followers of 
Christ, and they are worthy to be followed, 
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| because their way is as a shining light, shining | attending all our religious meetings, and 


on towards the perfect day. In this sure and | encouraging others in this important duty ; 
steady way, my soul’s desire is, that you and|not permitting his business, nor the incle- 
I may walk, and continue walking, unto the | mency of the weather to deter him from it; 
end of our days, in all sobriety, truth, justice, | and we believe it was the travail of his spirit, 
righteousness and charity, as good examples | that the power of Truth might be witnessed 
in our day, and comfortable precedents in our | to rise into dominion on these occasions, and 
end, to them that shall remain; that so we | his rejoicing to feel it to be so. He was a 
may deliver over all the testimonies*ef our | persevering labourer with those who had 
Lord Jesus unto the succeeding generations, | missed their way, endeavouring, by persua- 
as pure, as certain, and as innocent as we re-|sive means, to convince ‘and reclaim them ; 
ceived them in the beginning; and in the end | being unwilling to give them up, until all 
of all our labcurs, travels, trials, and exer-| proper efforts had been used for their resto- 
cises, may lay down our heads in that sabbath | ration. His charitable sentiments led him to 
of rest that remains always for the Lord’s| cherish the good in all; yet in the adminis- 
people. . tration of the discipline, he stood firm for the 
, Truth and its testimony. His love for the 
TRUE TESTIMONY. cause of Christ, and for his own religious 
You are witnesses unto this day in how | Society, led him to seek the welfare of the 
great simplicity and plainness of speech, we | Younger members, encouraging them to yield 
have preached the word of God among you, |t® the convictions of the Spirit of Truth, that 
from the day the Lord sent us forth to this|they might come up in the places designed 
day. We came not unto you with enticing for them in the militant church. Asan over- 
words ; we needed not logical nor philosophi- | Seer, he was faithful in reproof and warning, 
cal demonstrations, for our testimony had the | @S well as ready to hold out a hand of help 
demonstration and evidence of the Spirit of to those who he feared were falling short in 
Truth in your hearts, and our words, or the the performance of their religious duties. 
word of God in our mouths, hath not changed| To the poor, and those in difficult circum- 
unto this day, but remains the same that it | Stances, he was a kind and liberal benefactor, 
ever was. ‘he great doctrine of the gospel |@0d in various ways contributed to their aid 
was and is regeneration, without which there |@9d comfort. In the early part of his life, 
is no entrance. The only means and way to|When few, comparatively, stood forward as 
attain it, was and is that light and grace that | advocates of the rights of the coloured man, 
comes by Jesus Christ, and sanctifies and pu- he was prompt and exertive in rendering him 
rifies, and brings to Him by whom the |@ssistance to obtain his liberty, when illegal 
entrance is manifested into the kingdom. | Measures were pursued by the slave-dealer to 
‘These things we have declared, and these |teduce him to bondage; spending time and 
things ye havéhelieved, and in this faith many | eans in defending the oppressed. 
a brethren havé fallenasleep. and! He was prudent and consistent in the 
their precious souls are at rest with the Lord. | management of his temporal “affairs, being 
And herein if ye abide steadfast to the end, | Careful not to extend his business beyond his 
ye shall do well. And concerning all such | ™eans; and to keep to punctuality and justice, 
who trouble any of your minds with subtle and | i2 the discharge of his engagements. ; 
crafty questions, keep you your habitations in t was after the decease of his first wife, 
the power of God, and You will daily come | Who was the daughter of John and Mary 
more and more to dis¢emm the tendency of | Newbold, that he removed and became a mem- 
them ; how it is a spifit that works against | ber of this Monthly Meeting; and in the fall 
the cross, and seeks to cause the offence of it | Of 1802, he was married to Elizabeth, daugh- 
to cease, that they might bear a profession of | ‘er of William and Elizabeth Richardson. In 
Truth, and live in a loose conversation, with-|the furniture of his house, and his mode of 
out control or judgment; and yow will see|living, he maintained the simplicity of our 
them come to naught like others before them. | Profession, bringing up his children conform- 
ably therewith ; and governing his household 


Testimony of U; Evesham Monthly Meet- with a view to their instruction in piety, and 
ing, New Jerocy, held Third month 2c | reservation from the corruptions of the world. 
1842, concerning our deceased friends Jo-| 5) a a Sade same ana 
ciak taut Ietieatant Mian. 3 placed in the station of an elder; the 

duties of which he endeavoured to discharge 
Josiah Reeve was the son of Mark and | faithfully, both by private caution, and also 

Hannah Reeve of Cumberland county, New | speaking a word in season, to them that were 

Jersey, and was born the 23d of the Ninth| weary. He was engaged at different times 

month, 1762, in travelling with ministers, to whom he 
Through the power of Divine grace, and | proved himself a sympathising companion ; 

the watchful care of religiously concerned | and it was his concern that the ministry might 
parents, our beloved friend was brought early | be in the life and authority of Truth ; and 
in life to yield to the restraints of the cross of |that the hands of those engaged in this 

Christ, by which he was prepared for useful-| weighty work, might be rightly supported, 

ness in the church, and became an example | and the young and inexperienced brought for- 

of uprightness and dedication, in the support | ward in their gifts, to the edification of the 
of the discipline, and of our religious testi- | church. 


monies. Being a full believer in the soundness of our 





He was remarkable for his diligence in| religious principles, he was decided against 
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all innovations upon them; and when a part|the thirtieth year of her age, was appointed 
of the Society seceded on account of a difler-| an elder. 
ence in doctrine, he stood firm in defence of} In her thirty-third year, she was united in 
the faith of the gospel ; and bore his share of| marriage to our friend Josiah Reeve, and 
the trials brought upon us, in supporting our |becume a member of this meeting. Posses- 
testimonies, and maintaining the rights of |sing a discriminating mind, regulated by the 
Friends. power of Divine Grace, she was qualified for 
For many years he was afflicted with asth-|the exercise of the discipline. Being also 
ma and consumption, from which he .suffered | gifted for the station of an elder, to which she 
much, particularly the last two years of his|was appointed by this meeting, her reliance 
life; notwithstanding which he made great | for sound judgment was placed upon the sense 
efforts to attend our meetings, when his/which Truth gives. She entered feelingly 
strength was much reduced, and respiration | into the trials which attend those engaged in 
laborious. ‘To many who regarded him as aj|the work of the ministry, travailing in spirit 
father in the Truth, his company, and solid, | with them; and was a true helper both at her 
cheerful example, under much debility, were | own meeting, and when abroad as a companion | 
animating, and his removal has been felt as aj with ministers in their religious visits to | 
reat Joss amongst us. He had apprehended |others. Having her dependance placed upon | 














eousness felt to her but as the dust of the 
balance.” She ascribed it all to Divine mercy 
that she was accepted; adding, “I feel no 
condemnation ; nothing oppresses my mind.” 
‘*] believe I have not followed cunningly de. 
vised fables ; and have faith to believe that [ 
shall be received into the everlasting arms,” 
At this time, she said, she felt no doubt of it; 
and several months before, after a time of 
great exercise of mind, it appeared to her, 
that there was “a seat preparing for her in 
heaven.” Her sufferings were great, but she 
expressed that she felt that support, which she 
believed would carry her through, for the 
sting of death was taken away. 

At another time, she remarked, that she 
had thought much of this meeting, and de- 
sired the love of the world might not take the 


for some time that his dissolution would be|her Divine Master, she gave proof of the spi-| place of better things in the hearts of any— 


sudden, of which he gave intimations to some 
of his friends, A few days before the event, 
being about as well as usual, he remarked, 
that “ his day’s work was done ; he was qui- 
etly waiting.” And at the solemn close, his 


rit of discernment which he bestows, and was | that baptism was needful to qualify for useful. 
thereby qualified to distinguish between that |ness in the church, in order that the places 
|which comes from the living Spring, and the | left vacant might be filled—that the same 
workings of the natural mind, which minister | Divine power which had raised up instruments 
death and not life. 


mind was preserved in calmness, trusting in| She fulfilled the duties of a wife and parent 
the mercy and goodness of God, extended to|with exemplary propriety, uniting with her| 
man through our Lord Jesus Christ, which he | husband in the support of our Christian testi- | 
frequently referred to, as the only hope of his| monies in bringing up their family; and as a 
acceptance. He retired to his bed at the | watchwoman in the church, she was tenderly 
usual hour, and in the morning found himself |concerned for the growth of the children in 
more unwell, so as not to be able to rise; and|the Truth, endeavouring to guard the flock 
his wife and children being present, in the | against the inroads of error ; and though firm, 








for the Lord’s work, was still able to raise up 
others ; and she believed the cause of Truth 
would not be suffered to fall to the ground. 
She continued to express much deeply inter- 


esting matter during the intervals of ease; 


and in the extremity of pain, her ejaculation 
was, “Oh, Heavenly Father, be pleased to 
take me to thyself, but thy will be done.” 
After taking an affectionate leave of her ten- 


prospect that the awful period had nearly ar- 
rived, when he must be removed from works 
to rewards, he said, that he had nothing to 


she was mild and affectionate, and sought to|derly beloved family and friends, who sur- 
draw her young friends into the love of true | rounded her dying bed, the disease induced a 
religion, many of whom loved her as a/state of delirium; but notwithstanding her 


plume himself with, but he saw nothing in his | mother in Israel ; and as a friend to the poor | mind was thus clouded about thirty-six hours, 


way,—that he felt peaceful ; and taking leave 
of his family, expired without a struggle, on 
the tenth day of the Eleventh month, 1840, in 
the 79th year of his age. 

Elizabeth Reeve was the daughter of Wil- 
liamvand Elizabeth Richardson of Bucks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and was born the 31st of the 

irst month, 1770. 

Being naturally of a lively disposition, she 
was an agreeable and interesting companion 
to her associates, but though fond of indul- 
gence in dress, and the enjoyments usually 
attractive to the youthful mind, she was very 
early in life favoured with serious impressions, 
which checked her in the pursuit of gratifica- 
tions incompatible with the cross of Christ. 
When nearly twenty-two years of age, she 
was brought under renewed convictions at the 
time of the death of two of her sisters, which 
oceurred within about a week. Two years 
afterwards, her mother being taken extremely 
ill, she covenanted with her Heavenly Father, 
that she would freely submit to his Divine re- 
quisitions, whatever they might be; and was 
soon brought to evince her fidelity, by making 
a change in her dress, greatly in the cross to 
her natural inclination. From this period, 
she continued stedfast in her allegiance to her 
Lord and Master ; and through submission to 
the baptism of his Holy Spirit, she experien- 
ced the old man with his deeds to be put oif, 
and the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness, and true holiness to be put 
on. Thus being baptized into Christ, she was 
made a living member of his church, and an 
example of circumspect walking ; and about 


=o to her children, saying, it had|innumerable company which surrounds the 


and afflicted, she will be long remembered by | its tendency heavenward was evident. On 
many. being asked to take something, she replied, 
She had been labouring under disease seve-|‘‘ 1 have taken much medicine, and do not 
ral months previous to the death of her hus-| wish to take any more; all I want is the 
band ; and after his funeral, on taking leave of | pure water of Shiloh, and the wine of the 
some of her friends, she expressed to several | kingdom.” 
of them, that their parting would be final| A short time previous to the Solemn close, 
here; which was soon verified. In about six | the irritability of the nervous system subsi- 
weeks she was taken increasingly ill ; but with | ded, and in great sweetness her immortal spi- 
much composure and sweetness, she commu-|rit took its flight, we doubt not to the man- 
nicated pertinent advice to those around her,|sions of eternal bliss, there to join the 


ever been her desire for them, that they|throne, ascribing blessing, and honour, and 
might have a possession in the Truth; she| power to Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
thought she might say “a thousand fold before | and to the Lamb, forever and ever. 

any earthly possession.” She remarked,| She departed this life on the Fourth day of 
“that nothing else would do, but the surren-|the First month, 1841, in the 71st year of 
der of the whole heart ; devoting themselves | her age. 

to the Lord; giving up entirely to his ser-| In the removal of these dear Friends, we 
vice, and making no reserve; that it might| feel our loss to be great, yet we believe that 
not be said, ‘ what meaneth the lowing of the | the Lord is able to supply all the needs of his 
oxen, und the bleating of the sheep that I hear | church, and it is our sincere desire that the 
in my ear.’ Every high and lofty imagina-| young and rising generation may be brought 
tion must be brought down, and self-prostrated | by submission to the gentle influences of 
in the dust, lying low at the feet of Jesus.” | heavenly love, to take up the cross, and be 
Respecting herself, she said, “ that she might| thereby prepared to serve and honour the 
have kept nearer to the pointings of the Holy | Lord in their day, and fill up the places made 
Spirit than she had done, yet believed from | vacant by the removal of the faithful servants 
early life she had loved the Truth, and en-| of Christ who have stood as standard bearers 
deavoured to follow it; desiring the pros-| in the church. 
perity of Zion more than any thing else, and 

prefering Jerusalem above her chief joy.” 

«She did not know of any wilful disobedience| The duration of wrong, and the increase of 
to charge herself with ; though she was a poor | it by continuance, cannot convert it into right. 
creature, having nothing pertaining to herself} Consider, not what might have been done, 





to depend upon ;” saying, “ all her own right- | but what is now to be done. 
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War, with some Preliminary Observations 
from Barclay. 


The subjects of wars and fighting, and the 
rights of self-defence, as they are called, are 
considered of great importance by mankind. 
They cost vast sums of money, and the mise- 
ries consequent upon their prosecution cannot 
be fully portrayed. It becomes the profes- 
sors of the Christian religion to ponder and 
reflect deeply on the matter, that they may 
keep themselves clear, and promote the 
coming of the day when war shall cease upon 


The Fifteenth Proposition in Barclay’s Apo- 
logy, “ Concerning Salutations and Recre- 
ations,” &c., embraces ‘the subjeét of war. 
It commences by stating, that “ Seeing the 
chief end of all religion is to redeem men 
from the spirit and vain conversation of this 
world, and to lead into inward communion 
with God, before whom, if we fear always, we 
are accounted happy; therefore, all the vain 
customs and habits thereof, both in word and 
deed, are to be rejected and forsaken by those 
who come to this fear; such as,” &c.—des- 
cribing particularly the matters. After making 
some introductory remarks, the author exhi- 
bits the subjects more largely in six proposi- 
tions. The first is on flattering titles; the 
second, on taking off the hat, and bowing the 
knee ; the third, on apparel ; 4th, on gaming, 
sporting, &c.; 5th, on swearing; the 6th is 
in these words, “ That it is not lawful for 
Christians to resist evil, or to war or fight in 
any case.” 

Then follow some remarks, in order that 
the principles of Christianity, held by the 
author, and those in communion with him, 
may be better understood; which remaining 
unaltered, are worthy of attentive perusal and 
consideration at the present day; they are as 
follows :— 

“ Before I enter upon a particular disquisi- 
tion of these things, I shall first premise some 
general considerations, to prevent all mis- 
takes; and next add some general consider- 
ations, which equally respect all of them. I 
would not have any judge, that hereby we 
intend to destroy the mutual relation that 
either is betwixt prince and people, master 
and servants, parents and children, nay, not at 
all; we shall evidence, that our principle in 
these things hath no such tendency, and that 
these natural relations are rather better es- 
tablished, than any ways hurt by it. Next, 
let not any judge, that from our opinion in 
these things, any necessity of levelling will 
follow, or that all men must have things in 
common. Our principle leaves every man to 
enjoy that peaceably, which either his own 
industry, or his parents, have perchased to 
him; only he is thereby instructed to use it 
aright, both for his own good and that of his 
brethren; and all to the glory of God: in 
which also his acts are to be voluntary, and 
no ways constrained. And further, we say 
not hereby, that no man may use the creation 
more or less than another ; for we know, that 
as it hath pleased God to dispense it diversely, 
giving to some more, and some less, so they 
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may use it accordingly. ‘The several condi- 
tions under which men are diversely stated, 
together with their educations answering 
thereunto, do sufficiently show this: the ser- 
vant is not the same way educated as the mas- 
ter; nor the tenant as the landlord; nor the 
rich as the poor ; nor the prince as the pea- 
sant. Now, though it be not lawful for any, 
however great abundance they may have, or 
whatever their education may be, to use that 
which is merely superfluous, yet seeing their 
education has accustomed them thereunto, and 
| their capacity enables them so to do, without 
being profuse or extravagant, they may use 





! 
| 





education hath neither accustomed them to 
such things, nor their eapacity will reach to 
compass them. For it is beyond question, 
that whatever thing the creation affords is for 
the use of man, and the moderate use of them 
is lawful; yet, per accidens, they may be un- 
lawful to some, and not to others. As for 
instance, he that by reason of his estate and 
education hath been used to eat flesh and 
drink wine, and to be clothed with the finest 
wool, if his estate will bear it, and he use it 
neither in superfluity, nor immoderately, he 
may do it; and, perhaps, if he should apply 
himself to feed, or be clothed as are the pea- 
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dation of Christianity, and to the increase of 
the life and virtue of Christ, if all superfluous 
titles of honour, profuseness and prodigality in 
meat and apparel, gaming, sporting, and play- 
ing, were laid aside and forborne? And 
whether such as lay them aside, in so doing, 
walk not more like the disciples of Christ and 
his apostles, and are therein nearer their ex- 
ample, than such as use them? Whether the 
laying them aside would hinder any from be- 
ing good Christians? Or, if Christians might 
not be better without them than with them? 
Certainly the sober and serious among all sorts 
will say, yea. Then surely such as lay them 
aside, as reckoning them unsuitable for Chris- 
tians, are not to be blamed, but rather com- 
mended for so doing: because, that in princi- 
ple and practice they effectually advance that, 
which others acknowledge were desirable, but 
can never make effectual, so long as they 
allow the use of them as lawful. And God 
hath made it manifest in this age, that by dis- 
covering the evil of such things, and leading 
his witnesses out of them, and to testify 
against them, he hath produced effectually in 
many that mortification and abstraction from 
the love and cares of this world, who daily are 
conversing in the world (but inwardly redeem- 
ed out of it) both in wedlock, and in their 











the earth. : better in their kind, than such whose 


sants, it might prejudice the health of his body, | lawful employments, which was judged could 
and nothing advance his soul. But if a man,| only be obtained by such as were shut up in 
whose estate and education had accustomed | cloisters and monasteries. Thus much in 
him to both coarser food and raiment, should | general.” 

stretch himself beyond what he had, or were; The author then treats particularly of each 
used to, to the manifest prejudice of his family | proposition, passing over the first five, we 
and children, no doubt it would be unlawful to| come to the sixth, as follows :— 

him, even so to eat or be clothed as another,| <“ Sixthly. The last thing to be considered, 
in whom it is lawful; for that the other may|is revenge and war, an evil as opposite and 
be as much mortified, and have denied him-| contrary to the Spirit and doctrine of Christ, 


this aspires to, as he, in willing to be like| what is said, through contempt of Christ 

him, aspires beyond what he is either able, or | law the whole world is filled with various 
hath accustomed to do. The safe place then | oaths, [enumerating many things,] so that it 
is, for such as have fulness, to watch over | is strange that men, made after the image of 
themselves, that they may use it moderately, | God, should have so much degenerated, that 
|and rescind all superfluities ; being willing, as| they rather bear the image and nature of roar- 
| far as they can, to help the need of those to|ing lions, tearing tigers, devouring wolves, 
whom Providence hath allotted a smaller|and raging bears, than of rational creatures 
allowance. Let the brother of high degree | endued with reason. And is it not yet much 


: as_much in coming down to that, which/|as light to darkness. For, as is manifest by 
8 





rejoice, in that he is abased; and such as|more admirable, that this horrid monster 
God calls in a low degree, be content with|should find place, and be fomented among 
their condition, not envying those brethren | those men that profess themselves disciples of 
who have greater abundance, knowing they | our peaceable Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
have received abundance as to the inward | who, by excellency, is called the Prince of 
man, which is chiefly to be regarded. And | Peace, and hath expressly prohibited his chil- 
therefore beware of such a temptation, as to| dren all violence; and on the contrary, com- 
use their calling as an engine to be richer,| manded them, that, according to his example, 
knowing they have this advantage beyond the | they should follow patience, charity, forbear- 
rich and noble that are called, the truth doth| ance, and other virtues worthy of a Chris- 
not any ways abase them, nay, not in the| tian? 

esteem of the world, as it doth in the other;| ‘ Hear then what this great prophet saith, 
but that they are rather exalted thereby, in| whom every soul is commanded to hear, un- 
that as to the inward and spiritual fellowship|der the pain of being cut off. Matt. 5, from 
of the saints, they become the brethren and | verse 38 to the end of the chapter. For thus 
companions of the greatest and richest ; and in| he saith: ‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
this respect, let him that is of low degree re-| said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 


joice that he is exalted. tooth: but I say unto you, that ye resist not 


“ These things premised, I would seriously | evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
propose unto all such, as choose to be Chris-| right cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
tians indeed, and that in nature, and not in|if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
name only, whether it were not desirable, and | away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
would not greatly contribute to the commen-| And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
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go with him twain. Give to him that asketh 


thee; and from him that would borrow of 


thee, turn not thou away. Ye have heard 
that it has been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy; but I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 


persecute you, that ye may be the children of 


your Father which is in heaven. For he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. For if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye?. Do not even the pub- 
licans the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others ? 
Do not even the publicans so? Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in hea- 
ven is perfect.’ 

“ These words, with respect to revenge, as 
the former in the case of swearing, do forbid 
some things, which, in time past were lawful 
to the Jews, considering their condition and 
dispensation ; and command unto such as will 
be the disciples of Christ, a more perfect, 
eminent, and full signification of charity, as 
also patience and suffering, than was required 
of them in that time, state, and dispensation 
by the law of Moses. This is not only the 
judgment of most, if not all, the ancient 
fathers, so called, of the first three hundred 
years after Christ, but also of many others, 
and in general of all those who have rightly 
understood and propagated the law of Christ 
concerning swearing, as appears from Justin 
Martyr,” &c. [referring to many authors and 
works. ] 


(To be concluded.) 


== 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Education of the Children of Friends. 


The cultivation of the intellect should not 
be neglected nor underrated. To train up our 
children, however, in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, is of far greater importance, 
especially to a religious Society consisting 
principally of educated members. The en- 
joyment of life; and the future happiness of 
both parent and child, depend essentially on 
it, as well as the welfare of our religious So- 
ciety. 

Two great opposers of the good-work are, 
hurtful company and hurtful reading. Some 
parents, who have been very watchful in pro- 
tecting their offspring from the influence of 
the former evil, are known to have been 
lamentably deficient as to the latter. 

A late writer says, “There is always 
through life a strong proneness to return to 
habits first formed—they are the deepest, 
firmest, most natural, most unwilling, to leave 
you.” Consistent Fricada, who have com- 
menced the great work early, generally have 
the satisfaction of seeing their children take 
good courses, and become pious members of 
society; it often, however, proves otherwise. 
Children piously educated, by not taking heed 
to the secret whisperings of Wisdom, and the 
counsel of parents, are often led astray by 
temptation for a time; yet the * bread cast 





ered after many days; and such, like the 


prodigal son, often return to “ The Father’s 


house,” and become valuable members of so- 
ciety. It is inexcusable for parents to delay 
their duty to their tender offspring, until they 
escape, or death interferes. 

The reading most favourable for making 
Friends of our children, is decidedly the Holy 
Scriptures, and the pious and instructive wri- 
tings of Friends. Before children acquire 
prejudices to obstruct the good work, it is 
easy for parents to delight them with those 
books. This favourable season should by all 
means be improved, before a relish for other 
books is acquired. There is little obstruction 
in the minds of innocent readers to their par- 
taking of a degree of the same spirit which 
influenced these writers; and these sweet and 
tender impressions will be long remembered, 
and in future life may go far in forming cha- 

| racter. 
| some children is, permitting them to have so 
| many books, as to divert their early attention 
| from far the most salutary ones in the world, 
land of course the best adapted to making 
|them what a sensible pareut would desire. 
| Besides, imbuing tender minds with the spirit 
and sentiments of those invaluable records, 
| they become habituated to the use of the plain 
language, while other publications have the 
opposite effect, and in a considerable degree 
| counteract our Discipline. 

When parents, especially mothers, are very 
| diligent in interesting and intructing their 
children, as our Discipline points out, in the 
best of books, they will have great reason to 
hope that a blessing will attend their pious 
labours, while the negligent lament their un- 
faithfulness when their children become a 
grief of heart. The choice of reading has of 
latter times become a matter of increasing 
importance, in consequence of the great in- 
crease of pleasing publications. It is not 
supposed that children will be much exposed 
to Novel reading. To practice it, is now 
condemned by sensible people generally ; and 
it is to be hoped, that an instance of indulg- 
| ing in this contaminating and degrading prac- 
tice is very rare amongst our youth. But 
there are other publications composed by 
worthy and useful persons, and containing 
valuable matter, with a sprinkling at va- 
riance with Friends. It has been reported 
of an eminent Friend, that he was remark- 
ably watchful in protecting his son from the 
bewildering effects of hurtful reading. One 
evidence of which was, his practice of exam- 
ining his new almanac, and cutting out what 
was objectionable. 

Will not general reading, without great care 
of parents, unsettle and confuse the minds of 
young Friends, and. be likely: to lead them to 
conclude, that there is no essential difference 
between the different denominations of pro- 
fessors? Young minds thus neutralized would 
be unfit for useful members of any religious 
society. It is a satisfaction to perceive a 
growing concern in regard to the choice of 
reading for young Friends, both in England 
and America. One evidence of which is, 


“ The Friend,” and “ The Friends’ Library.” 











Great loss as to the best interest of 


SSS sss 


on the waters” of unstable childhood is gath-|It is hoped that some competent Friend will 


shortly compile an abridged history of the 
Society of Friends, for the use of schools and 
families. A judicious work of this character 
would be a very desirable and useful acquisi. 
tion. 


— 
From the Virginia Herald. 


Progress of the Silk Culture in the United 
States. 


The following is extracted from a letter 
received from ‘R. L. Baker, of Economy, 
Pennsylvania, dated December 3d, 1842, 
* We raised 5535 pounds of cocoons last 
summer. Our worms were very healthy, but 
the cocoons fell a little short in weight of 
reeled silk, compared with 1841; owing, we 
believe, to a late frost in May, which injured 
the leaf; and some wet and some dry spells 
of weather the latter part of the summer.” 

A tariff of two dollars and fifty cents per 
pound is better than none at all, and will Op: 
erate favourable on the silk cause. 


The operations of the society at Economy 
have established clearly that silk can be 
raised on a large scale, and that its culture 
is as certain as that of our old staples. 
The following statement shows the quantity 
and value of their crops for five successive 
years :— 


For 1838, 14€0 pounds cocoons. 
“ 1839, 1800 “ “ 
“ 1840, 2400 «“ 
“ 1841, 4400“ * 
“ 1842, 5500* « « 





15,500 
The 15,500 pounds of cocoons would pro- 


‘duce about 1410 pounds of raw or reeled 


silk, worth about $7,000. When manufac- 
tured, it would amount to $15,000 or $16,000. 
The experiments made at Economy, and other 
places in the United States, have settled a 
question which has long been a subject of 
doubt and controversy among European Silk 
Culturalists, viz.: “‘ Whether successive hatch- 
ings or crops of silk worms could be raised, 
by retarding the hatching of the eggs, and 
bringing forth the worms at such periods of 
the spring and summer, as might be most 
convenient to the Culturist.” A large majo- 
rity of European Silk Culturists have main- 
tained that this is utterly impracticable. But 
the experiments made in various parts of the 
United States, leave no reasonable ground for 
doubt on this poimt. And now, instead of 
confining the rearing of silk worms to six 
weeks of the spring, it may be continued from 
May until September. 





* The largest crop of cocoons raised at one estabiish- 
ment in Europe, 200 years after the introduction of the 
culture of silk, was 3000 pounds. The crop of last 
summer at Economy, it will be seen, is nearly double 
that quantity. 
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